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year Latin — They removed, effaced, abolished all 
that man could heave or lift — , compare Cic. in Cat. 
ii, 1, Abiit, exeesaU, evosit, erupii. The volume 
closes with Kipling's greatest production, the 
Recessional. I may be wrong in suggesting a 
Greek influence here, but it has always seemed to 
me that the tone of that great poem is more in 
accord with the feeling of Greek tragedy than that 
of Christian theology. Excessive prosperity was 
dangerous to the Greek. It made him insolent 
and neglectful of the gods. He therefore feared 
a viparK for his v/Jpis. So here the poet prays for 
freedom from a boastful spirit "lest we forget" 
the power that can destroy as well as create. 



Thos. K. Sidey. 



University of Washington. 



A MIDDLE ENGLISH ADDITION TO 
THE WAGER CYCLE. 

The recently " discovered " 1 Worcester Cathe- 
dral ms. contains several pieces of more than 
ordinary interest to the student of medieval liter- 
ature, some of which were previously unknown in 
English versions. The most significant of the new 
pieces are several moral treatises (one by Richard 
Rolle of Hampole), copies of two or three archi- 
episeopal documents of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, especially the Statutes of Roger 
Niger, bishop of London (1229-1241), and 
finally a Middle English version of Peter Al- 
fonse's Disciplina Gleriealis. This famous col- 
lection of oriental tales which was written in 
Latin by a converted Jew of Spain early in the 
twelfth century, has been preserved by transla- 
tion or adaptation, as a whole or in part, in every 
important literature of Europe. The tales became 
widely known thru the medium of Old French 
poetical versions during the first one hundred 
years after their composition, and it was not 
much later before they had found their way into 
Italian, English, German and Scandinavian liter- 
atures. Certain of the more popular stories were 

•Of. W. H. Holme, A Valuable Middle English Manu- 
script, Mod. Phil., iv, 67 fl. (1906). 



incorporated in slightly modified form into the 
most famous collections of medieval tales, such as 
the Gesta Romanorum, Alphabetum Narrationum, 
Cento Novelle Antiche, Boccaccio's Decamerone, 
and the Conde Lucanor of Don Juan Manuel. 

By the end of the fourteenth century at the 
latest Peter Alfonse's work seems to have been 
well known in England, for Chaucer refers to it 
in the Canterbury Tales * with the air of perfect 
familiarity. And not long after the date of the 
Canterbury Tales we have a Middle English ver- 
sion of the Alphabetum Narrationum 1 in which 
more than a third of the tales of the Disciplina 
Clericalis are reproduced in abbreviated form. 
Then late in the fifteenth century Caxton printed 
an English version of thirteen of the stories in 
The Boohe of the Subtyl Historyes and Fables of 
Esope (1483). About the same time the "Wor- 
cester ms. version was probably made. At any 
rate the ms. belongs to about the middle of the 
fifteenth century and it contains twenty-five of 
the tales, — the only early English version of any- 
thing like the complete Disciplina. While this 
version omits eight of the stories found in the 
most complete Latin* versions, it contains two 
or three that have not been found in any other 
translation or adaptation. One of the latter is of 
especial interest to the student of comparative lit- 
erature, in that it represents what seems to be the 
shortest, most simple, and most primitive form of 
any of the tales of the well-known cycle of " The 
Woman Falsely Accused," which was so popular 

'See his Tale of MeMbeus. It may, however, be doubted 
whether Chaucer knew anything about the Disciplina 
Glerkalis except what he found in the sources of this tale. 
Albertano of Brescia (flor. 13th cent.) gives numerous 
quotations from Peter Alfonse in his Book of Consolation 
and Counsel (ed. Thor Sundby for Chaucer Society, 1873), 
which Jean de Meung reproduced in his Livre de Mellibee 
et Prudence. 

3 An Alphabet of Tales. An English 15th Century Trans- 
lation of the Alphabetum Narrationum, etc. Edited by Mrs. 
Mary M. Banks Two parts, London, EETS., 1904, 1905. 
Cf. also P. Toldo, DaW Alphabetum Narrationum, Serrigs 
archiv, 117, 68 n\ 

*Cf. Petri Alfonsi Diseiplinae Clericalu. Zum ersten 
mal herausgegeben, etc., von Fr. Wilh. Val. Schmidt, 
Berlin, 1827 ; also, Discipline de Clergie de Pierre Al- 
phonse. Society des Bibliophiles francais. Par J. La- 
bouderie, Paris, 1824. See also Migne, Pair. Lot., torn. 
157, col. 671 S. 
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and appeared in so many different forms in various 
literatures of the Middle Ages. The story also 
belongs to the important subdivision 6 of this cycle 
which Gaston Paris calls Le Cycle de la Gageure.* 
It should be of especial interest to Shakesperian 
students, because it serves to throw a little more 
light on the difficult question of the ultimate 
source, or sources, of the plot of Oymbeline. The 
short piece occurs on fol. 137 of the Worcester 
ms. 172, and runs as follows : 

"Ther were ii marchauntis in Home, of the 
whiche that oon had a wif a chast and a faire 
womman. Forsoth that other no trustifeith had 
in no womman. "Whan and wherfor sumtyme 
whan an(d) T other wern disceived of wymmens 
lightnes, 8 he joied. He forsoth of the trust and 
feith of his wif ageynsaide that other, of the 
whiche thei put in plegge al their possessioun : 
this that he shuld corrupt hir withyn xv daies, 
he, for whi as with this condicioun stidefastly 
kept, that the husbond shuld nat warne or tel his 
wif of this covenaunt. She therfor busied with 
al maner of lightnes as wip nothyng lad nor huyred 
bi hir footemayde or seruaunt with yiftes corrupt 
she was disceived. Forsoth she had a Kyng, that 
is to [say],* of hir first husbondes yift above al 
possessiouns most diere. She had also a vernacle 
in signe and of an hand and an half from the kne 
vnto the Right hipe. And whan so bi the foote- 
maide or seruaunt prively had taken he that 
knowen Kyng and with knowlache that I have 
saide told and rehersed to his felaw, as signes and 
tokenes of most certayne advowtrye, he bitake 
with cursid suspeccioun exiled hymsilf of his pos- 
sessioun and vsid of exile. This thyng noised bi 
the Citee she was outcast as advowteres and to 
the nephew or cosyn of hir husbond she was com- 
mitted. Ther [he] cam into Alisaunder and cov- 
ered and hid with strength and kynde of clothis 
beryng hymsilf evene to the kyng in manyfold 
sendee, in the friendship of the kyng hym bare 
as myght be in curtesye most swift and light as 
admynistratrice of al }>e Realme. The kynges 
Rentis wern infinytily multiplied bi his provi- 
dence. Than themperour of Rome dede. His 
yong sone whan he Empired in the (f. 137b) 
Empire herd of the sapient wisdam of hym of 
Alisaunder [and] sent [for] hym to Rome. [He] 

5 Cf. Edwin A. Greenlaw, The Vows of Baldwin (PM. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc, xxi, 607 (footnote). 

6 Romania, xxxh, 481 fl. 

' Letters in parentheses are redundant, the punctuation 
is my own. 

8 This word added on margin of MS. 

* Letters or words in brackets are my own addition. 



peased thempire. Restored soft and easy lawes into 
the friendship of themperour and the Citezenis and 
the provynce with his high merites, nat puttyng 
hymsilf any symulacioun or token vnto his traitour. 
Bi hap and fortune [she] fond hir husbond among 
poore folk most porest and dide hym to be nur- 
risshed. And bifore his traitour dide to be 
Rehersed his treason bifore the Citezeyns. pat 
don [he] arraied a feste to the delectacioun, that 
is to say, of felawship and festers. Than at the 
last he opened and [was] deemed into deth of his 
owne confessioun. The pore man went his wey 
and she to hir husbond." 10 

Now, it is evident that the tale as here given 
has been translated and possibly abbreviated. 
The translator was apparently rather ignorant of 
the idiomatic English of the late fifteenth century, 
or he was probably trying to reproduce a word for 
word translation of his original. But in spite of 
the awkward language and the loose style we can 
easily gather that the subject of the tale is vir- 
tually the same as that which Gaston Paris calls 
the "fundamental theme" of all the varieties of 
the Wager cycle. 11 That is to say, we have here 
a man who boasts of the virtue of a woman in the 
presence of another man who undertakes to seduce 
her. By means of deception the gallant makes it 
appear that the woman has yielded to his solicita- 
tions, but in the end her innocence is established 
and the would-be-seducer is punished. 

It is not possible or necessary to attempt here 
to analyze the nuinereus varieties of the tales 
belonging to the Wager cycle. For this group is 
not only very large, but it is in itself, as I have 
said, a branch of the still larger cycle of "The 
Woman Falsely Accused." 

Paris in his thorough study of the Wager cycle 
makes two grand divisions of the tales belonging 
under it, and several sub-divisions. In tales of 
the first division (A), the gallant acts thruout in 
good faith. In those of the second class (B), he 
sets out to win by fair means or foul and employs 
strategy, bribery, and deception of every sort to 
compass his ends. Paris is of the opinion that 
(A) represents more primitive forms of the story, 
in which it is a sister whose chastity is the object 

10 This version seems to be a corrupt and abbreviated 
reproduction of the original, about which I have as yet 
obtained no information whatever. 

11 Op. eit, p. 481. 
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of the wager, and not a wife. He accordingly 
reconstructs u what he thinks might represent the 
original form of the tale : 

A young hero praises his sister's virtue at the 
court of a king. The king (or another) asserts 
confidently that he can seduce her, and the hero 
is cast into prison to await the issue. If the 
attempt prove successful, he is to forfeit his life. 
The sister receives the solicitations of the gallant 
and pretends to acquiesce. But she persuades a 
maid-servant to take her place, whose ring-fin- 
ger the gallant cuts off and brings with him as 
proof of his success. The hero thinking he has 
lost, is preparing for death when the sister arrives 
and shows her finger intact. 1 " 

This simple form of the story has been preserved 
in a medieval Greek poem, an outline of which is 
given by Paris, 1 * and also in the ancient Scottish 
ballad, The Twa Knights.™ In the latter tale it 
is, however, a wife instead of a sister, on whose 
virtue the wager is laid. The change from sister 
to wife is not difficult to account for when we con- 
sider the numerous transformations which simple, 
primitive stories underwent during the Middle 
Ages. 

While this form of the wager story is not known 
in any oriental version, its general characteristics 
are such as to suggest an oriental origin. Von 
der Hagen w thinks the method of obtaining evi- 
dence by mutilation (that is, by cutting off a 
finger) points to the great antiquity of the story. 
And the development of the mutilation feature 
in oriental medieval tales is very interesting in 
connection with the study of the origin of birth- 
marks, and of fadeless flowers or pictures as em- 
blems of faithfulness between husband and wife ; 
but such considerations would lead us too far 
afield. These and all other features of the 
wager cycle have either been touched upon or 
treated in detail by Von der Hagen," Landau, 18 

"P. 646. 

"While such reconstructions are largely a matter of 
guesswork, Paris' s attempt seems to be more plausible 
than that of Ohle (55f.), — tho Ohle is concerned princi- 
pally with that form of the story which furnishes the plot 
of Oymbeline. 

"P. 483. 

15 Described and printed by Child, IX, 21 ff. 

11 Oetammt Abmteuer, m, p. lxxxiii ft 

" Op. eU. a JHe Quellen dee Dekameron, 135 fF. 



Ohle, 19 Greenlaw, Paris and others. Suffice it 
to say that in most cases the gallant attains his 
end (or thinks he does so) by means of deception 
practiced with the help of a middle-woman (cham- 
bermaid, nurse, or other familiar of the lady). 
Sometimes he gains admittance to the lady's cham- 
ber by means of some such ruse as concealing him- 
self in a chest and having it deposited in the room. 
Sometimes a maid-servant or other attendant of 
the lady describes the interior of her room to the 
gallant, as well as a birthmark on the lady's body, 
and steals for him some precious piece or pieces of 
her jewelry. And sometimes the gallant succeeds 
in having an accomplice concealed in the lady's 
chamber, whose discovery by the husband (or 
others) places her in a compromising situation. 

In the stories which have thus far been recorded 
the defeated brother, lover, or husband employs 
numerous devices for avenging himself upon the 
lady who he supposes has deceived him. And in 
every case the treachery of the gallant is laid bare, 
or his mistake (in those instances in which he acts 
in good faith) is corrected. In the end punish- 
ment is meted out where it is due, and reconcilia- 
tion is generally effected between lover and beloved. 

The Worcester version of the story clearly be- 
longs in class B, and its very simple and primitive 
character might seem to make it doubtful whether 
Paris is correct in supposing that A represents an 
earlier form of the cycle. But this question can 
only be settled in a convincing manner by a more 
comprehensive study than has thus far been under- 
taken of the entire cycle of " The Woman Falsely 
Accused." Our tale presents the following char- 
acteristics which will be found in some one or in 
several of the tales of the Wager cycle, as it is 
analyzed by Paris : (1) A wager is laid by a hus- 
band on the chastity of his wife. (2) When his 
advances are rejected, the would-be seducer em- 
ploys deception and bribery to compass his ends. 
(3) By such means he gains possession of a 
highly prized ornament (a ring) belonging to the 
lady, and he also learns about a birthmark, — its 
appearance and location on her body. (4) The 
deceived husband attempts to punish his appar- 
ently disloyal wife (that is, she is committed "to 

19 Tiber die Momanischen Vorlaufer von Shakespeares Oym- 
beline, Leipzig, 1890. 
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the nephew or cosyn of hir husbond"). 80 (5) 
But she disguises herself as a man and flees to 
Alexandria, where she wins great favor as a coun- 
sellor and efficient officer of the ruler of the coun- 
try. (6) In the performance of her duties there 
she one day discovers her husband among the 
beggars of the city, makes herself known to him 
and they are reconciled. (7) Thru the energetic 
action of the lady the treacherous gallant is 
brought to bay and made to suffer for his crimes. 

While we find all these common characteristics 
present, there is only one of the score and more 
tales recorded and described by Paris " that offers 
any very close parallel to the Worcester version. 
And this tale is preserved in the Tours ms. 468, 
fol. 165. It is as follows : There was once a lady 
famous for her great virtue. On a certain occa- 
sion when courtiers were traducing women in 
the presence of the king the conversation turned 
to the lady. One of those present said : "I 
wager my estate that I can go to her home and do 
what I wish with her in fifteen days ; and I will 
prove my success by reliable evidence." The hus- 
band denies that he can do it, and wagers his 
estate also. The gallant repairs to the dwelling 
of the lady, but failing to gain access, he beguiles 
by fraud a maid-servant of the lady, who steals 
and turns over to him a ring wbich the lady had 
received from her husband. Moreover, she re- 
veals to him the fact that the lady has a birth- 
mark on her thigh. 

On his return he reports that he has won and 
produces the evidence. When the husband hears 
it, he withdraws confused and very credulous, 
and having conducted his wife to his manor 
house he throws her into the water. She is res- 
cued, and having exchanged her dress for male 
attire goes into a monastery, is converted, and 
having behaved herself there in an edifying man- 
ner she is given by the abbot to the king as 
almoner, and performs her duties willingly and 
very acceptably. One day while distributing alms 
she sees her husband among the poor people. She 
takes him aside, addresses some kind words to him 
and asks his history. He relates it to her and 

10 The "nephew or cosyn " corresponds to the servant 
in Decameron and Gymbeline. 

n P. 499 ft. Paris' s study includes modern as well as 
medieval versions. 



tells her in confidence that the thing which gives 
him most pain is the thought of his cruel treat- 
ment of his wife. Then she tells him what has 
happened to her, and having obtained permission 
of the king to return to her own country, and 
having procured a horse and arms for her hus- 
band, she returns to the court of the (first) king 
in the fitting garb of woman and accuses the gal- 
lant of treachery and of having used violence. 
He denies on oath that he has ever seen her. She 
then addressing the king says : ' ' Sir, grant me 
justice, I pray, for he has traduced me, thru his 
perfidy my husband lost his estate, and I was 
forced into exile." The treacherous gallant is 
condemned to be hanged, the husband's estate is 
restored to him, and she returns with him to their 
home. 

While there are a number of striking points of 
similarity between this Tours ms. story and that of 
Worcester ms. 172, it is very evident, I think, 
that neither of them is derived immediately from 
the other. In this connection the following dif- 
ferences are significant : (1) The Worcester ver- 
sion is one of the few tales of the cycle in which 
the scene of action is laid mainly in Borne." (2) 
The deceived and disappointed man does not at- 
tempt to drown his wife, but she is cast out of her 
native city as an adulteress. (3) The wife escapes 
to Alexandria disguised as a man, and there be- 
comes the confidential adviser of the king." (4) 
Her great ability as statesman at Alexandria 
becomes known at the Boman court, and the 
young, inexperienced emperor sends for her to 
assist him in reducing the affairs of his realm to 
peace and order. (5) There (i. e., at Home) she 
accidentally meets both her husband and the vil- 
lainous gallant, with the former of whom she is 
reconciled, while she causes the latter to be justly 
punished. 

The time limit of the wager is the same, fifteen 
days, in both stories, and I think these are the 
only known members of the cycle in which this 
number of days is stipulated. 

The birthmark feature occurs in many of the 

"Also in Oymbeline and the Miracle it Oton, Boy d'Es- 
pagne (cf. Ander's Shakespeare' s Books, p. 60 f.) j on the 
scene of action generally see Ohle, 54 f. 

13 This feature appears in other versions of the tale, but 
it is not present in that of the Tours ms. 
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tales, and its character and location are of great 
interest. It is generally a flower (violet or rose), 
a mole, a wart, or a bunch of hair, which appears 
on or near one of the lady's breasts, or on one of 
her thighs, or sometimes on one shoulder.** But 
no other known story describes the birthmark as 
a "vernacle in signe," which we are told was 
located " an hand and an half from the kne unto 
the right hipe." The birthmark figures in so 
many 28 of these medieval tales that we must 
believe it originated very early in the genesis of 
the cycle. It does not occur, I think, in any of 
those tales in which the plot hinges on substitu- 
tion and mutilation. But the use of the " slave 
brand" to mark the entrapped suitors of the 
"lady with the lotus flower" in an oriental 
(Cashmere) tale of Soma Deva M suggests at least 
a remote connection between mutilation" and 
birth-marks. 

W. H. Hulme. 

Western Reserve University. 



Pedro Sdnchee by D. Jose M. de Pereda, with 
Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by Ralph 
Emekson Bassett. Ginn and Co., 1908. 

During the past few years a distinct advance in 
text-editing has been marked by the appearance of 
a number of admirably edited volumes, several of 
which are fortunately in Spanish. The service 
rendered by such works to this kind of scholar- 
ship — for text-editing ought to merit such a title 

M Cf. Ohle, 16 f. On a possible origin for the birthmark 
feature in these tales, see Ohle, p. 58. 

,6 The birthmark is a violet in Le Roman de la violette 
(ed. Michel, Paris, 1834) ; a rose in Ouillaume de Bole 
(ed. Servois, Socie'te' des Anciens Textes Francois, 1893 ; cf. 
Todd, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc, n, 107 ff.) ; a wart sur- 
rounded by a tuft of golden hairs beneath the left breast 
(Decameron, 9th story, n n d Day) ; "a mole cinque-spot- 
ted" (Cymbeline) ; a lock of hair on the left shoulder 
(Eu/emia. Comedy by Lope de Bueda, 16th cent., cf. 
Paris, p. 491) ; a strawberry on the shoulder ( Oontes Men- 
tonais, Paris, 497) ; three grains of coffee on the thigh ( Mos- 
lema and Rasimi, Paris, 523) ; a small black wart on the 
left arm (Ein liepliche histori und wahrheit von vir Kaufinen- 
dern, cf. Von der Hagen, m, p. ciii). 

M Von der Hagen, in, p. lxxxivf.; K, Kohler, 2k der 
ErxaMung Adams von Cobsam, Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Litt. , 
vm, 61 f. 

"See Paris, p. 509, footnote 2. 



— cannot be overestimated, inasmuch as they re- 
move from it the stigma of amateurishness due to 
the productions of inexperienced and over-eager 
editors. Heretofore, we have unfortunately con- 
sidered text-editing as a somewhat scornful hack- 
work left to the tyro ; and, as a result of this atti- 
tude, we have not a small number of texts that 
certainly deserve no better qualification. In the 
midst of so much around us to condemn, it is 
therefore with pleasure that we welcome any text- 
book like the present one which is worthy of high 
commendation, deserving a place among our best- 
edited Romance texts. 

The purpose of the book, as summarily set forth 
in the Preface and in the Introduction to the 
Vocabulary, is two-fold : in the first place, a cul- 
tural one by means of a notable work dealing with 
modern Spanish society in its most classical spirit ; 
and, secondly, a linguistic one, by taking a model 
text as the basis for careful language study in ele- 
mentary or intermediate classes with all possible 
annotation for the realization of this intention. In 
each respect Pereda presents uncommonly strong 
advantages. He is the embodiment of the Spanish 
temperament to a degree hardly equalled by any 
of his contemporaries, the personification, so to 
speak, of Spanish sentiments and ideals ; while, 
at the same time, as the heir of the best literary 
traditions of classical Spain he has produced a 
quality of work serving as the model of the eastisso 
in Spanish expression. 

Pereda is also a striking example of an author 
whose personality is so completely merged into 
his work that the significance of the latter is 
missed without a full knowledge of the former as 
reflected in his literary output in its entirety. It 
is obvious, then, that an editor of a work of Pereda 
must be one who is capable of demonstrating the 
vital relationship that exists between the author's 
personality and the honesty, the sincerity, and, 
especially, the finish and elegance characterizing 
his literary expression. Furthermore, any text — 
and particularly one of an author like Pereda — 
serving as a linguistic model loses its chief rai&on 
d'Mre unless it be made the means of emphasizing 
the important characteristics of the language. To 
perform this double task, the qualifications of long 
experience and patient observation are necessary ; 
and, apparently in this instance, the editor fulfills 
all requirements. 



